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THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN SAN FRANCISCO 

THE most serious aspect of the great disaster in San Fran- 
cisco was not the loss of life or of accumulated property. 
It was the destruction of homes and the loss of incomes 
that for the time being staggered what was perhaps the most 
self-reliant and prosperous of American communities. The 
absolute loss of wealth was indeed great, but there are no outer 
indications that it had any pronounced effect on the health, 
spirits and general manner of life or even on the spending habits 
of the well-to-do people of the community. Some rich young 
men have come home from foreign parts and gone to work. 
Some families have reduced the number of their servants or have 
decided to live all the year in their suburban summer homes. 
Some men who were about to retire from active business have 
a probably not unwelcome excuse for changing their minds. 
On the other hand, retail merchants who assumed a revolution- 
ary change in the purchasing habits of their customers and laid 
in a stock of inferior and cheaper goods have uniformly been 
disappointed, and have found that if they are to regain and keep 
their trade they must supply, even at extravagant prices, goods 
of the same high value that have been demanded in the past. 
There is perhaps no city with a higher per capita consumption ; 
and extraordinary as it appears, this is as true to-day as it was a 
year ago. The persistence of expenditure may be accounted 
for in part by the circulation of insurance money and relief 
money ; but it seems much more reasonable to attribute it to 
the fact that people do not suddenly change their established 
habits, and to a justifiable recognition of the probability that, 
with the speedy restoration of factories, stores and means of 
communication and with the economic resources of the state 
intact, there will be no serious permanent reduction of incomes 
and therefore no occasion to lower materially the standard of 
living. 

There has never been presented a more striking illustration 
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that it is not the stored and embodied wealth of any community 
that counts in its economic welfare, not even those parts of its 
wealth that are, as we say, " invested " in great office buildings 
and banks and impressive stores. It is the flow of capital from 
mines and farms and factories, through shops and warehouses 
and markets, that is of prime significance ; and it is because even 
these essential factors of an industrial life and the homes which 
give a basis for domestic life were destroyed with the rest that 
San Francisco towards the end of April was stricken as if with 
economic and moral paralysis. It was not really so, but for a 
time so it seemed. There was much aimless moving to and fro 
on the streets. Food came from relief stations and not from 
markets, for the reason that there were neither markets nor 
money with which to buy in them. Clothing came from the 
second-hand bureaus. " Hand-out" methods took the place of 
purchase and sale. Great trucks moved through the streets, but 
they were filled with relief stores to be given away, as a few 
days earlier they had been filled with household effects of escap- 
ing refugees. Plumbers, carpenters, laborers, physicians, sani- 
tary inspectors, nurses and relief workers were busy, but under 
a strange constraint, serving without compensation or with un- 
official promises of pay from some undefined source. Ordi- 
nary economic relations were suspended. The great altruistic 
wave had already spent its force. The whole community 
seemed to be waiting, wondering, marking time. The slight 
earthquake shocks which were felt almost daily delayed the 
restoration of complete mental equilibrium; and yet every- 
one did what it was necessary to do, and the newspapers did not 
for a moment cease to talk bravely about the restoration which 
was to come in the future as if it were already taking place. 

And then, about a month after the fire, with what seemed to 
the writer at the time a miraculous suddenness, the whole aspect 
of things changed. People moved on the streets as before, but 
now with evidently definite motives. Free transportation of 
passengers ceased. Commercial consignments of goods began 
to arrive. Provision markets, restaurants, clothing and other 
retail stores began to multiply. Crowds no longer besieged the 
mayor's office and central relief bureaus, although in the camps 
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and in the local districts systematic relief was to continue for 
many weeks. Trucks, delivery wagons and street cars resumed 
more nearly their normal functions. However imperfectly, and 
with whatever handicaps from loss of buildings and injury to 
streets, the ordinary economic life of San Francisco, for which 
preparation had been making for many days beneath the sur- 
face, was renewed. The restoration of light, of water and of 
sewers, the clearing of a few thoroughfares, the rebuilding of 
chimneys, the close inspection of the entire city, both on the 
surface and beneath it, for indications of any sources of infec- 
tion, the anxious but satisfactory scrutiny of bank resources dur- 
ing the long holiday to ascertain whether it was safe to open for 
business, the rehabilitation of the municipal departments of 
police, fire, health and public works, had been going on from 
the very hour of the disaster; but it was not until near the end 
of May that the results were apparent and the new start may be 
said to have been made. 

With that new start the general suspension of incomes, to 
which I have referred as one of the two really serious aspects 
of the disaster, came to an end. It is true that it did not come 
to an end for all, and there are doubtless some for whom it will 
not pass until there has been a complete readjustment by change 
of occupation or by removal. Physicians were most frequently 
cited as the class which had suffered most severely, but this is 
at once a tribute to the extraordinary good health of the com- 
munity and an indication that prior to April there may possibly 
have been an over-supply in the medical profession. Clergy- 
men may suffer because of the destruction of so large a number 
of churches and a lack of resources for immediate rebuilding. 
Salesmen and clerks are probably in less demand, although in 
the frame buildings which have been constructed for the pur- 
pose and in the converted Van Ness Avenue mansions nearly all 
kinds of retail trade are as active as in the old days. Rents and 
fixed charges are much less than formerly, and profits are said to 
be correspondingly greater. If this is so, there will soon be as 
much demand as ever for salesmen and clerks, and the same 
will be true of hotel and restaurant clerks and waiters, who for 
the first few weeks were perhaps in the most helpless condition 
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of all. White domestic servants may have to follow the ex- 
ample of the Chinese and distribute themselves in other cities, 
but it is difficult to imagine any long continued excess of supply 
in this direction. As early as June, the rehabilitation com- 
mittee declined to send domestics out of the city for the reason 
that the local employment bureaus reported that the demand 
was in excess of the supply. Stenographers and competent 
clerks have been in constant demand, and as early as August 
employees of street railways found themselves in a position to 
engage in a strike. Although it was not successful, the fact that 
it was undertaken at all may be regarded as evidence that there 
was no desperate lack of employment in those occupations. In 
fact, the street railways have been busier than ever on such lines 
as they have operated, and have found their profits scarcely 
diminished. 

The greatest demand is naturally in the building trades and 
for common labor. Wages have persistently soared higher 
than was felt by the building trades council to be desirable ; 
and it is not improbable that this will eventually result in the 
importation of carpenters, masons, bricklayers, plumbers and 
their helpers in such large numbers as to make impossible, aftef 
the existing abnormal conditions have passed, the maintenance 
of the supremacy which trade unionism has held for so long in 
San Francisco. Employers make no secret of their determina- 
tion to end what they have considered an intolerable monopoly, 
and even hint at an organized effort to break down the Chinese 
exclusion laws as a means to that end. 

The restoration of incomes has thus long preceded the re- 
building of the city ; and for the next ten years or more we are 
likely to see the apparently anomalous and yet, in the light of 
ordinary economic analysis, perfectly intelligible spectacle of a 
prosperous community, with an exceptionally high standard of 
living, working under fairly normal conditions, perhaps with 
even a little more than the average American intensity, and 
enjoying meanwhile a fair share of the comforts and luxuries of 
life, but at the same time engaged in the very elementary task 
of rebuilding its business blocks, covering its bare hills again 
with dwellings, replacing its school houses and municipal build- 
ings and putting its streets into condition for traffic. 
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The destruction of the homes of one-half the population of 
San Francisco — the other staggering blow to its temporal and 
spiritual welfare — is more fully to be considered. In a word 
this loss, unlike the loss of incomes, remains to be repaired. At 
this writing practically no homes have as yet been rebuilt ; and 
it is reasonably certain that between fifty and one hundred 
thousand people — say twenty thousand families — will find them- 
selves compelled to leave San Francisco definitely for at least a 
year, or to live in temporary dwellings in which no real home 
life is possible, or to crowd into basements or living rooms 
already sufficiently occupied but capable of overcrowding under 
compulsion, as living rooms have been crowded before in other 
cities, with consequences so well known as not to require 
enumeration. 

Temporary shelter for the homeless has been provided by the 
establishment of camps, the tents for which were furnished largely 
by the war department from the special relief appropriation made 
by the government, and by the erection of barracks, also organ- 
ized as military camps and located like the tent camps chiefly 
in public parks and squares. Before the end of April the writer 
called the attention of the emergency committee on the housing of 
the homeless — one of the sub-committees of the mayor's original 
committee of safety — to the necessity of more permanent housing, 
and suggested that a portion of the relief fund be devoted to the 
erection of attractive dwellings to be sold or rented to refugees 
then living in tents. The committee did not see its way to 
favorable action on this suggestion and, although the subject 
was informally discussed by all concerned, no definite step was 
taken until, on May 24, I presented to the finance committee 
of relief and Red Cross funds — the body which had been 
entrusted with the disbursement of the entire fund available for 
general relief — the following written recommendation : 

I respectfully recommend that a special committee be appointed to 
take into consideration and, if found advisable, to carry into effect the 
formation of a business corporation to acquire land and erect inex- 
pensive dwellings to be rented or sold on reasonable terms, such under- 
taking to be conducted on business principles and in such a manner as 
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to insure the security of the principal invested and a moderate rate of 
interest, and that, if found necessary, the capital for this undertaking be 
supplied from tne relief and Red Cross funds in such amount and on 
such terms as may be determined upon by the finance committee on 
the report of the special committee. 

This recommendation was adopted and a special committee 
of three members, of which I. W. Hellman, Jr., was chairman, 
went carefully into the subject, conferred with representatives 
of the New York chamber of commerce and the Massachusetts 
relief association, each of which bodies still retained approx- 
imately a half million dollars which had been raised for the 
relief of San Francisco, and finally reported to the finance com- 
mittee in favor of the general plan. Before this report was 
acted upon, however, the army and the national Red Cross had 
been succeeded, on July 1, by the relief commission, of which 
the writer, as representative of the Red Cross, was chairman. 

In an official report outlining the proposed work of this com- 
mission, prepared at the request of the finance committee and 
adopted by them on June 26, appeared the following paragraph : 

The question of shelter appears to the commission to be the one of 
paramount importance — so important indeed as to require not only 
further consideration by the commission itself and by the finance 
committee, but also the cooperation of a strong board of consulting 
architects and builders, who would doubtless be willing to assist the 
commission in this capacity without compensation. Estimates are 
before the commission for the construction of temporary dwellings of 
from $200 to $400 each. His honor, Mayor Schmitz, has expressed 
the opinion to the commission that instead of constructing such tem- 
porary buildings every effort should be made to provide before the 
winter season a sufficient number of permanent homes of an attractive 
character for all who need to be housed. The commission is inclined 
to accept this view, although it is admitted that some additional tem- 
porary barracks may be found necessary if by September 1 it appears 
that there will be a shortage of permanent housing accommodations. 

If the finance committee decides that it will be advisable that 
$ 1,000,000 or some such amount be invested in acquiring land and 
erecting homes to be rented and sold on reasonable terms of monthly 
payment, it is probable that this sum can be greatly augmented by in- 
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vestment from private parties, if for any reason the government de- 
posits are not found to be available for this purpose. The business 
can be so conducted as to pay a reasonable return on such investment 
and still make the dwellings of moderate cost to the renter and pur- 
chaser. 

In the report from which the above quotation is made there 
was another paragraph outlining a plan for special relief and 
rehabilitation. The finance committee, however, instead of 
placing that particular work in the hands of the relief com- 
mission, carried into effect a decision which had been reached 
nearly two months earlier and appointed for this purpose a re- 
habilitation committee, of which committee also the writer was 
made chairman. 

After two weeks' careful study of this subject and consulta- 
tion with a board of consulting architects and practical builders, 
a report, which had been unanimously adopted both by the 
relief commission and by the rehabilitation committee, was 
presented on July 1 1 to the finance committee. 

A plan had been suggested by Mr. M. H. De Young for the 
giving of a bonus not to exceed $500 to any person who owned 
a lot in the burnt district and who was in position immediately 
to rebuild. The bonus was not to exceed in any instance one- 
third of the value of the building to be erected, and the money 
was to be paid to the contractor on the completion of the work, 
and not to the owner. One avowed object of the plan was to 
secure the early rebuilding of the old San Francisco. The 
opening paragraph of this report recommends, in effect, the 
adoption of this principle, and the remaining paragraphs deal 
successively with the shelter of the aged and infirm who are 
entirely dependent, and the provision of permanent homes for 
working men. It was anticipated that not less than $150,000 
would be required for increasing the temporary provision for 
such as could not be housed in any of these ways before the 
winter season. The report was substantially as follows : 

The rehabilitation committee recommends the acceptance of the 
principle that workingmen and others of moderate means, whose 
homes were destroyed by fire, who own lots in the burned district, and 
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who cannot obtain from banks, building and loan associations or other 
society enough to rebuild without assistance, should be aided in re- 
building by a donation or a loan from the relief fund. This policy 
involves no new action by the finance committee except the appro- 
priation from time to time of such sums as may be required by the 
rehabilitation committee to carry it into effect. It is exactly in line 
with the work which that committee was created to undertake. 
Immediate action is desirable in the following directions : 

(1) The first necessity is the shelter of those who are entirely de- 
pendent. We recommend for this purpose the erection, on city 
property, of an attractive permanent building or buildings, on the cot- 
tage pavilion plan, for the care of aged and infirm persons, chronic 
invalids and other adult dependent persons for whom it is not so much 
a question of rehabilitation as of permanent maintenance. We recom- 
mend that such building or buildings to be erected from the relief fund 
be large enough to accommodate 1000 men and women, and that the 
maintenance of the institution after it is erected be left to the munici- 
cipality. Alternative plans would be to care for these aged and infirm 
persons in existing private institutions on a per capita weekly basis 
similar to that on which patients are now cared for in private hospitals, 
or to make an allowance in the nature of a pension for their care in 
private families. We believe that the erection of a special pavilion 
would be more economical and that it has the indirect advantage of 
enabling the city to secure an attractive modern public home for aged 
and infirm persons. 

(2) The next and most serious problem is the supply of dwellings 
for families who ordinarily pay a moderate rental, who do not own land 
and have no considerable savings, but who are in receipt of ordinary 
wages. There are probably 5000 families now in tents or other tem- 
porary shelter who are in this position. Possibly, if those who are 
temporarily out of the city and who desire to return are included, this 
number may be 10,000. No accurate estimate is possible, for the 
reason that there is no information available as to what number has 
already permanently removed to suburban towns, what number has 
been absorbed in existing homes by the doubling-up process, and what 
number will build for themselves. What is certain, however, is that no 
real beginning has yet been made by private enterprises or otherwise 
in the erection of dwellings for the 5000 families of which we have 
knowledge, although nearly half of the long summer season which 
fortunately lay between the disaster of April and the winter season has 
already elapsed. It was, therefore, the unanimous conclusion of the 
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conference, and it is the official recommendation of the relief com- 
mission, that in addition to all that is done for individuals through the 
rehabilitation committee, some considerable contribution to the sup- 
ply of homes should be made directly from the relief and Red Cross 
funds, either by financial assistance to private individuals or corpora- 
tions in building, on a large scale, suitable dwellings on satisfactory 
terms, or by the creation for this particular purpose of an incorporated 
body which can make contracts and enforce legal obligations. It is 
therefore recommended that, unless the alternative suggested can be 
made immediately effective, eleven or more persons, including the 
mayor, the chairman of the finance committee and suitable repre- 
sentation of the national Red Cross, the executive commission and 
the rehabilitation committee, be designated by the finance committee 
to form a corporation under the laws of this state relating to corpora- 
tions not for profit ; that not less than $i ,000,000 be subscribed by the 
finance committee as capital,, or as a permanent loan to this corpora- 
tion ; that the homes thus provided be sold on a monthly instalment 
plan to families who were living in San Francisco on April 17, and 
rented to those who are unable to purchase ; that all income from 
rentals and sales after meeting necessary expenses be invested in the 
building of other houses or for such other public philanthropic objects 
as may be decided upon by the corporation, with the consent of the 
finance committee. 

After one year it might be found practicable and desirable for the 
corporation thus formed to sell its remaining property and interests to 
savings banks or otherwise and to dispose of the entire sum thus ob- 
tained for the relief of those who were still at that time in any way in 
distress through the disaster, or, if there were no such distress, then for 
some public purpose which might be decided upon. 

The essential thing at this time is that at the earliest possible moment 
some of the funds which are now lying idle in the treasury of the 
finance committee shall be put at work providing homes for the work- 
ing people of the community. The plan which we have recommended 
is proposed, first, as a relief measure, because the tents will not provide 
proper shelter after October; second, as a measure of public policy, 
because in the interests of the community it is not desirable that San 
Francisco shall lose her present population of working people merely 
because there are not dwellings to be rented or bought ; third , also as 
a measure of public policy, because it is desirable that workingmen 
shall have the opportunity to own their homes, and this opportunity is 
now afforded not on a charitable but on a reasonable and just business 
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basis ; and finally, because the intelligent and efficient carrying out of 
the plan proposed will enable the community to set a standard of at- 
tractive, sanitary, safe and yet comparatively inexpensive dwellings, 
which will have a beneficial effect not only in the immediate future 
but for the coming generation. 'The cooperation of the municipal 
administration in enforcing suitable conditions as to sanitation, light, 
ventilation, fire protection, etc.; of the architects in making plans for 
convenient and attractive homes at moderate cost; of the building 
trades in getting these homes built ; and of the finance committee in 
advancing capital and creating a corporation which will ensure the 
purchasers against fraud or injustice, will solve the housing problem, 
and nothing less than this cooperation will solve it. In closing this 
report, however, the rehabilitation committee and the relief com- 
mission alike wish to emphasize the fact that there is no intention that 
the relief fund shall become a providence of the refugees, solving all 
their difficulties and relieving them of all individual responsibility. On 
the contrary, it is confidently expected that each family will to the 
greatest possible extent solve its own problem, find its own capital, de- 
cide on the plans for its own house and discharge its obligations for 
any money advanced as soon as practicable, and that, if these recom- 
mendations are adopted, the entire business will be so conducted by 
the rehabilitation committee, the executive commission and the cor- 
poration formed for the purpose of acquiring land and building homes, 
as to preserve in full integrity the fundamental traits of American char- 
acter, individual initiative and personal responsibility. 

Although it involves some repetition it will be worth while to 
incorporate the text of the resolutions adopted three days later 
without a dissenting vote by the finance committee, in order 
to show how completely this committee was in accord at that 
time with the views embodied in the above report. The reso- 
lutions were introduced by Mr. W. F. Herrin, the general coun- 
sel of the Southern Pacific railroad, and were as follows : 

Resolved, That the finance committee of Red Cross and relief funds 
adopt the following plan and make the following appropriations for the 
rehabilitation of San Francisco : 

First: That $100,000, or such less sum as may be necessary, be 
used for the construction of a building or pavilion on the almshouse 
tract, San Francisco, to afford accommodations for the destitute people 
now in San Francisco, amounting to about 1000 persons. 
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Second : That not exceeding $150,000 be used in the construction 
and repair of temporary buildings in the public parks to afford shelter 
for the homeless during the coming winter. 

Third : That not exceeding $500,000 be used as donations to enable 
lot-owners in the burned district to rebuild their homes in such district, 
such donations to be made as follows : To each lot- owner shall be given 
a sum equal to one- third of the cost of the building to be constructed 
on his lot in the burned district, such donation , however, not to exceed 
in any one case $500, and no more than one donation shall be made 
to any one person or family. Such donation to be paid to the con- 
tractor when the building is completed. This offer to remain open 
until the first day of October, 1906, unless this appropriation of 
$500,000 is sooner exhausted. 

Fourth : That not exceeding $500,000 be used in making loans to 
those — whether owners or tenants — whose places of residence in San 
Francisco were burned in the great fire, such loan to be used in build- 
ing new dwellings anywhere in San Francisco on a lot owned by the 
person to whom such a loan is made, such loan to equal one- third of 
the cost of the building, not, however, to exceed in any case $1,000, 
and no more than one loan to be made to any one person or family. 
Security for such loan to be taken by way of second mortgage upon the 
building and lot if necessary, the borrower to pay three per cent net 
interest. This offer to remain open until the first day of October, 
1906, unless this appropriation of $500,000 is sooner exhausted. 

Fifth : That not exceeding $2,500,000 be used in the acquisition of 
tracts of land in suitable and convenient locations in this city and 
county and in the erection of buildings thereon for dwelling purposes, 
such buildings to be either cottages, two-story dwellings or flats con- 
taining apartments of from three to six rooms and bath each, costing 
from $750 to $2,000 for each cottage, two-story dwelling or apartment, 
to be erected as expeditiously as possible, and to be sold at cost for 
cash or upon the installment plan to bona-fide residents of San Fran- 
cisco who are engaged in some business or employment. 

As moneys are returned to the fund by repayment of loans in sub- 
division fourth, or of instalments in the purchase of the above build- 
ings, such money shall be re-invested in the same manner as in the 
first instance. When the rehabilitation of San Francisco shall have 
been accomplished, any money remaining in the fund shall be disposed 
of for the benefit of the people of the city and county of San Francisco. 

Resolved, further, that for the purpose of carrying out the foregoing 
proposals, a corporation be organized under the laws of the state of 
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California with the powers necessary for the purposes required ; that 
the incorporators of such corporation shall consist of the members of 
the finance committee of the relief and Red Cross funds, together 
with the governor of the state of California and the mayor of the city 
and county of San Francisco, said corporation to have a board of di- 
rectors eleven in number, and from such board of directors an execu- 
tive committee of three shall be chosen with full power to transact the 
business of said corporation, subject, of course, to the supervision and 
approval of the board of directors. 

On the creation of the corporation, it was decided that it should 
take over complete responsibility for relief work and the man- 
agement of camps, as well as the building operations for which 
it had at first been proposed. This course greatly simplified 
the relief administration and was in all respects advantageous. 

Unfortunately, however, whether because of this increased 
responsibility or for other reasons, the executive committee of 
the corporation has reached the conclusion that the building of 
homes with capital supplied from the relief funds is impracti- 
cable. The reasons assigned for this decision, which was 
reached before the end of August, were that the amount of the 
relief fund would not be sufficient, after meeting the other de- 
mands upon it; that there would not be time to build homes 
before the winter season ; and that to enter upon the plan of 
selling and renting homes would perpetuate the relief fund 
instead of disposing of it all, as donors intended, in the imme- 
diate relief of the distress caused by the earthquake and fire. 

While these are weighty reasons and entitled to respectful 
consideration, they do not appear to the writer to be conclusive. 
The funds would have been sufficient, assuming the cooperation 
of the Red Cross, the New York chamber of commerce and 
the Massachusetts relief association. Representative labor 
leaders in San Francisco strongly favored the plan, looking 
upon it as the greatest opportunity ever likely to be presented 
to the workingmen of the community to become home-owners. 
The secretary of the building trades council appeared twice 
officially before the finance committee in support of the plan. 
The perpetuation of the fund might readily have been avoided 
by the plan suggested in the report ; and even if not enough 
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permanent homes could have been built to house the entire tent 
and barrack population before November, at least a large num- 
ber of houses could have been completed, and this considera- 
tion should have weighed in favor of prompt and vigorous 
action rather than as a reason for giving up all attempt. The 
arguments presented in the report of July 1 1 remain unanswer- 
able. 

The decision of the corporation is to expend a much larger 
amount than had been proposed in the erection of temporary 
dwellings in parks and public squares, providing light, heat, and 
plumbing and charging occupants a small rental for these con- 
veniences; to give the proposed bonus not to exceed $500 to 
enable lot-owners in the burnt district to rebuild ; and greatly 
to enlarge the proposed accommodations for helpless depend- 
ents. The temporary dwellings are light wooden structures of 
three rooms, costing $150 each. They are better than tents, 
and better, while they last, than some dark city tenements, but 
they offer no solution of the real housing problem. 

Doubtless the members of the executive committee of the 
corporation have used their best judgment. The burden 
of decision and the responsibility for its consequences are 
upon them. To one sympathetic observer, who has ample 
reason for trusting the judgment and wisdom of those who are 
carrying this burden of responsibility, it cannot be made to seem 
otherwise than that a golden opportunity has been missed, and 
that by choosing to build almshouses instead of comfortable 
homes the corporation is unintentionally adopting a policy which 
will tend to fill almshouses and eventually lessen the demand for 
homes. It is the peculiar and well justified boast of San Fran- 
cisco that it has had few or no pauper dependents. It is earn- 
nestly to be hoped that the barracks and temporary quarters 
for the aged and helpless which they are now building so 
hurriedly may safely be destroyed in a year or two at most — 
and that they will not remain, as has happened under somewhat 
analogous circumstances in the city of Washington, to aid subtly 
in creating a class of residents fit and contented to dwell in them. 

Edward T. Devine. 



